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^ Russia  in  1921 

REPORT  BY  TOM  MANN 

I was  elected  to  visit  the  Moscow  International 
^ Congress  at  a Conference  of  London  Trade  Unionists, 

^ held  in  the  Friars’  Hall,  Blackfriars  Road,  London, 
on  May  7th,  at  which  Conference  I presided.  The 
Of  Conference  was  held  in  support  of  the  principles  of 
^ The  Red  Trade  Union  International. 

^ I do  not  propose  to  follow  the  usual  lines  of  pre- 
senting a detailed  report  of  proceedings  day  by  day, 
but  shall  put  the  case  in  what  I think  will  be  a 
more  generally  serviceable  fashion  by  showing  what 
Russia  really  is  like  now,  in  what  way  it  materially 
differs  from  Russia  of  pre-Revolution  days,  and  give 
reasons  for  conclusions  drawn. 

THE  POPULATION  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  population  of  Russia  f 
was  about  175,000,000.  As  a consequence  of  the  ' 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
during  the  W^ar  and  the  Revolution,  the  population 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  now  about  130  millions,  pd  of 
this  total  more  than  80  per  cent.,  or  110  millions,  ■ 
are  peasants. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  clear-minded  about  this 
great  preponderance  of  the  peasants  in  numbers,  and 
particularly  so  for  Englishmen,  as  in  this  country 
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our  peasant  class  is  so  small  a percentage  of  the 
total  as  to  be  an  almost  negligible  quantity,  parti- 
cularly so  as  they  are  much  more  of  the  proletarian 
class  than  of  the  peasant  proprietor  type. 

Allowing  for  the  children  of  the  peasants  as  being 
more  than  half  of  the  total,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  working  peasants  of  both  sexes  are  roundly 
about  50  millions. 

Of  course,  the  peasants  always  have  produced  the 
foodstuffs,  whether  on  the  large  farms  owned  by 
members  of  the  old  “ Nobility,”  or  as  nominal  or 
actual  peasant  proprietors.  Serf,  or  nominally  free 
peasant,  the  landworker  of  Kussia  has  ever  been  the 
plodding  slave,  producing  an  abundance  of  the  best, 
but  never  permitted  to  share  in  its  consumption! 
They  produced  about  twenty  million  tons  of  wheat 
per  year,  but  themselves  ate  the  black  bread  made 
from  rye,  of  which  they  produced  rather  more  than 
they  did  wheat.  The  peasants  were  kept  down  to 
the  meanest  livelihood,  and  the  large  quantities  they 
jiroduced  of  wheat,  eggs,  and  general  produce,  were 
exported  after  the  wants  of  the  ruling  class  had  been 
met.  Ihe  finest  of  wheat,  millions  of  eggs,  chickens 
and  other  produce  came  to  Britain,  the  produce  of 
the  Ifussian  land-worker.  Those  who  produced  them 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  consume  them,  it  was 
theirs  to  work,  to  cultivate,  to  gather,  to  look  at, 
and  to  handle  for  their  masters,  but  neither  they  nor 
their  children  might  enjoy.  Exploitation  by  land- 
lords, and  Government  tax  gatherers,  adding  more 
and  more  to  the  burden  of  the  Bussian  toiler,  so 
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that  on  lands  where  the  owners  had  modern  methods 
of  production,  as  on  those  of  the  peasants  where 
very  primitive  forms  of  production  only  were  in  use, 
the  toiler  was  the  ill-fed  beast  of  burden,  always 
and  everywhere. 

MIEACLE  OF  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

The  ordinary  reader  of  novels  has  learned  from 
writers  of  repute  and  reliability  of  the  slavish  con- 
ditions of  the  Eussian  moujik;  sighs  have  gone  up, 
expressions  of  despair  have  been  uttered,  sometimes 
bursts  of  righteous  indignation  have  followed  as  a 
reader  has  learned  of  the  awful  domination,  and 
cruelty,  imposed  upon  such  peasants  as  dared  to  be 
associated  with  any  effort  that  aimed  at  any  measure 
of  release  from  this  thraldom.  Reader]  the  great 
miracle  has  actually  been  iierformedl  \ The  domina- 
tion of  the  ruling  class  is  no  more ! ! The  peasants 
produce  the  food,  and  it  is  theirs;  theirs  to  actually 
eat,  to  enjoy,  to  satisfy  themselves,  not  occasionally 
but  regularly]  I (Special  limitations  to  this  genenii 
statement  such  as  the  famine  will  be  dealt  wdth 

later). 

They  may  and  they  do,  eat  the  best  of  food,  and 
plenty  of  it,  the  surplus  is  theirs  to  dispose  of  for 
equal  value,  of  course  after  paying  the  compara- 
tively light  tax  called  for  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Whoever  may  be  reading  this,  whatever  views  you 
have  held  or  do  hold,  this  solid  fact  I am  submitting 
to  you  will  surely  arrest  your  attention,  and  cause 
vou  to  reflect.  No  matter  what  you  have  read,  or 
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what  you  have  been  told,  or  what  you  have  imagined, 
this  is  solid  fact  (subject  to  modifications  already 
referred  to : that  the  peasant  toilers,  the  land 

workers,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eussia,  with 
their  children  (for,  of  course,  the  conditions  apply 
to  all  members),  now  produce,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labour.  And  what  has  brought  this  prodi- 
gious change  about?  The  Revolution  of  1917,  this 
and  nothing  but  this. 

Eussia  has  difficulties;  yes,  indeed,  and  very 
many ! But  I demand  such  attention  to  the  fact 
here  given  that  it  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  peasant  population  of  Eussia  never  was  free 
before  the  Eevolution.  They  are  now  free.  They 
never  were  well  fed.  They  now  eat  of  the  best,  for 
they  are  the  producers  of  the  food,  which  by  moral 
right,  by  (now)  established  custom,  and  by  law, 
they  are  entitled  to  enjoy : and  the  peasant  popula- 
tion is,  counting  all  ages,  110  millions  out  of  a 
total  of  130  millions. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  THE  VOLGA  AEEA. 

I must  at  once  deal  with  famine  and  its  causes, 
deeply  regretting  the  too  awful  fact  that  famine  does 
actually  prevail  over  a considerable  area  some  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  about  five  hundred  in 
width  at  widest  part.  In  length  the  area  runs  from 
Kazan  on  the  Volga,  the  capital  city  of  Tartary,  to 
Astrachan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  I w’as  afforded  facilities  for  seeing  the 
famine  area  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  arriv- 
ing at  correct  conclusions  as  to  its  nature  and  extent. 


The  President  of  Eussia,  Comrade  Kalinin,  with  a 
staff  of  about  fifty  colleagues  and  assistants,  set 
out  for  the  famine  and  cholera  area,  armed  with  all 
the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
and  with  powers  to  call  for  prompt  co-operation  from 

any  or  all  of  the  official  bodies  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  Commission  travelled  by  train,  via 
Penza  to  Samara,  the  centre  of  the  famine  area, 
calling  at  towns  on  the  way.  At  Samara,  the  scene 
was  such  as  I had  never  seen  in  any  degree.  The 
large  platform  of  the  station  was  mainly  occupied 
by  groups  of  peasants  who  were  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  sent  away  to  some  better  districts ; 
outside  the  station  every  available  spot  was  occupied 
by  similar  groups  of  refugees  from  villages. 

On  reaching  a large  square,  it  was  seen  to  be  liter- 
ally covered  by  hundreds  of  groups  of  persons  who 
Ead  left  their  famine-stricken  homes.  Many  had  chil- 
dren, but  on  enquiry  W'e  learned  that  every  morning 
the  responsible  local  committee  made  a careful  tour 
round  amongst  these  refugees,  and  collected  all  the 
young  children  up  to  about  14  years  of  age,  the  daily 
average  so  collected  being  about  two  hun- 
dred. ° These  are  taken  to  a collecting  house,  and 
are  kept  there  for  a few  days.  The  children 
are  fed  after  a fashion,  but  it  is  woefully  deficient, 
and  indeed  there  was  a deficiency  of  every  comfort 
and  of  every  reasonable  necessary.  The  children  are 
taken  from  the  collecting  houses  to  hospital,  if 
necessary,  or  to  a home  which  combines  education 
with  physical  care ; later  they  are  taken  to  a-  ‘better 
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kind  _ of  home  termed  a colony.  Some  of  these 
colonies  are  well  placed,  with  large  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  children  is  easily  noticed.  But  at  the  homes  and 
the  hospitals  and  the  schools  there  is  a serious  lack 
of  essentials,  serious  lack  of  medicines,  of  school 
requisites,  of  clothing,  of  beds  and  bedding;  never-  , 

theless,  all  those  in  charge  of  the  children  are  I 

battling  courageously  and  working  lovingly  and  i 

effectively.  \ 

I visited  hospitals,  homes  and  children’s  ; 

colonies  in  company  with  others  who  were  keen  to 
see  and  to  learn.  We  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Soviet  that  reported  in  detail  as  to  the  situa- 
tion. We  spent  three  days  investigating  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  talking  to  many  of  the 
victims  of  the  famine  conditions,  watching 
the  methods  of  the  various  agencies,  en- 
deavouring to  cope  with  the  same,  and  one’s 
heart  sank  as  the  eyes  rested  on  little  mites  of  J 
children  looking  so  pitifully  and  meekly  asking  for 
bread,  “ cleib  ” it  is  called  in  Bussian.  I was  given 
over  twenty  specimens  of  substitutes  for  flour,  pro- 
perly labelled;  these  are  mainly  ground  roots  of 
weeds,  grasses,  and  what  is  more  like  pumice 
stone  in  appearance  than  ordinary  earth.  It  contains  I 

some  fatty  matter.  All  this  is  used  to  make  bread,  1 

and  the  poor  kiddies  had  to  eat  this  or  go  without  I 
anything. 

FIFTEEN  MILLIONS  AFFECTED  J 

These  famines  occur  periodically  in  parts  of 
Bussia.  The  present  one  covers  an  area  three  *|| 


times  as  large  as  England.  I continued  the  journey 
with  the  friends  previously  referred  to,  going  down, 
the  river  Volga  from  Samara  to  Astrachan,  calling 
at  towns  and  villages  on  the  way,  and  taking  part 
in  the  activities  at  all  of  these  places,  so  that  I can 
■speak  correctly  with  regard  to  the  situation.  The 
number  of  persons  living  in  the  affected  area  was 
said  to  be  fifteen  millions.  One  authority  in  Moscow 
put  it  as  high  as  twenty-two  millions,  but  I think 
the  lower  figure  was  endorsed  by  the  Commission 
that  I was  with,  and  which  spent  three  weeks  inves- 
tigating the  area.  The  suffering  is  acute,  and  many 
will  surely  die  before  assistance  reaches  them. 
Whatever  views  one  may  hold  on  politics  or 
economics,  warm-hearted  men  and  women  will 
readily  help  according  to  their  ability.  These  people 
living  in  an  area  which  has  been  devastated  by  war, 
having  had  many  scores  of  thousands  of  cattle  taken 
from  them,  and  horses  requisitioned  by  counter 
revolutionaries,  with  a deficiency  in  seeds  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine  last  year,  provide  reasons  more 
than  enough  as  to  why  'the  workers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  now,  without  delay,  help  the 
workers  of  Russia. 

1 can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties, local  and  national,  have  been,  and  are  now, 
giving  the  matter  their  most  earnest  and  careful 
attention.  The  peasants  in  other  parts  of  Bussia 
more  favourably  situated,  have  helped  and  are  now 
rec^ularly  helping  their  unfortunate  comrades.  What 
is  wanted  is  59  million  poods  of  grain,  nearly  one 
million  tons.  This  is  the  estimated  requirement  to 


enable  them  to  tide  over  till  the  next  harvest.  I 
promised  them  when  there  that  I would  do  my  best 
to  arrest  the  attention  in  Britain  and  to  obtain  help 
from  the  British  ivorkers. 

I MAKE  THAT  APPEAL  NOW ! 

I know  efforts  are  being  made  and  results 
are  being  obtained.  I am  glad  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  “ Communist  ” and  by  the  “ Daily 
Herald.’’  I have  no  fancy  scheme  to  propound,  but 
I I specially  ask  that  those  who  have  given  something 

j shall  give  again,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  given 

S anything  shall  commence  at  once  to  do  so. 

; ^ The  Soviet  Government  has  had  a task  in  collect- 

1 ing  and  transporting  seed  for  the  autumn  sowing  in 

the  famine  provinces.  This  had  to  be  done  by  the 
! middle  of  September  to  ensure  the  harvest  in 

summer  next  year.  250,000  tons  of  seed  were  re- 
quired, and  towards  this  the  Government  obtained 
and  supplied  from  Eussian  sources  alone  170,000 
. tons ; then  purchases  were  made  in  other  countries, 

and  by  the  middle  of  September  the  Soviet  Govern- 
1 ment  had  obtained  and  supplied  from  all  sources 

, 2u3,000  tons  of  seed  to  the  famine  area  or  wdthin 

; 17,000  tons  of  the  estimated  requirement  for  seed 

) purposes  for  1922. 

The  famine  brought  in  its  train,  cholera, 

I plague  and  scurvy.  These,  too,  were  grappled  with, 

and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  surprising  efficiency. 
Every  care  w'as  taken  as  regards  isolation  of  cases 
and  systematic  inoculations.  When  in  Samara  all 
of  us  comprising  what  I am  calling  the  KALININ 
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Commission  were  inoculated,  and  bade  comply  with 
every  precautionary  measure.  It  was  soon  checked, 
then  stopped.  The  appeals  for  additional  medical 
stores  are  urgent,  but  there  is  no  panic  regarding 
cholera,  the  present  requirements  are  to  meet  the 
work  of  general  relief. 

Other  countries  are  helping  to  provide  necessaries 
for  the  people  of  the  famine  area.  Denmark  sent  to 
the  value  of  two  and  a half  million  kroner  (£120,000) 
to  help  the  children  of  the  Volga  provinces.  Norway 
is  sending  ci  first  contribution  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
value  of  £23,000;  Lithuania,  Czecho- Slovakia,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  United  States,  and  even  Persia  ^ and 
Austria  have  also  sent  considerable  contributions. 
The  most  substantial  help  from  any  one  country 
so  far,  is  that  of  America,  which  has  entered  into  a 
definite  agreement  with  the  Eussian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Eepublic,  and  has  undertaken  to  feed 
approximately  one  million  children  and  sick  persons 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment *^show  that  the  Soviet  Government  “ is  anxious 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  foreign  relief  organisations, 
giving  guarantees  that  any  supplies  sent  for  the 
famine-stricken  will  not  be  diverted  for  any  other 
purpose.” 

HELP  AEEIVES. 

When  on  my  way  home,  in  Petrograd  I saw 
the  lorries  laden  with  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  first  ship  loads  of  relief  supplies  and  although 
it  was  a mere  trifle  compared  with  that  required  it 
gave  promise  of  greater  things,  and  was  a very 
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cheering  sight.  The  adults  who  have  been  compelled 
by  the  barrenness  of  the  conditions  consequent  upon 
the  burning  by  the  sun  of  all  vegetation,  have  been 
sent  chiefly  to  Turkestan  or  Siberia,  not  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  to  exile  and  to  prison,  but  to  get 
settled  on  areas  much  more  promising  than  those 
they  left.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  new 
magazine,  “Eussian  Information  and  Eeview, " pub- 
lished at  Soviet  House,  Moorgate  Street,  London, 
under  date  October  1st,  1921,  which  pithily  and 
officially  gives  the  position  re  the  famine : — 

A million  tons  of  food  are  needed.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  E.S.F.S.E.  used  to  produce  before  the 
war  67,000,000  tons  of  grain.  In  1920  all  of  South 
Eussia  was  in  a state  of  disorganisation ; the  German 
armies  which  invaded  the  Ukraine  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18,  and  the  later  invasions  of  the  Poles,  had 
stripped  the  country  bare  of  stocks  of  grain,  of 
horses,  and  had  left  agriculture  in  a chaotic  condi- 
tion. Further  east  the  armies  of  DENIKIN  and 
WEANGEL  had  fought  over  some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous grain-producing  districts.  The  peasant 
farmers  lacked  the  most  essential  implements,  and 
all  the  products  of  the  towns,  for  Eussian  industry 
had  been  given  over  since  1914  to  producing  war 
material.  Horses  went  lame  for  lack  of  shoes  and 
nails,  sledges  had  to  be  made  of  unshaped  wood, 
bound  together  with  the  roughest  sort  of  rope  made 
by  peasants  themselves  instead  of  with  iron  bands. 
In  the  country  along  the  Volga  which  did  not  suffer 
from  civil  war  during  1920,  the  harvest  was  very 
had  owing  to  the  partial  drought  in  that  year.  It  is 
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estimated  that  the  decrease  in  area  sown  reduced  the 
harvest  by  nearly  20,000,000  tons.  Owing  to  the 
decrease  in  the  area  sown  and  the  drought  which 
affected  to  some  extent  all  the  central  provinces  of 
Eussia,  the  total  harvest  gathered  was  only  about 
34,000,000  tons  in  1920.” 

THE  EED  TEADE  UNION  CONGEESS. 

The  date  given  for  the  opening  of  the  Eed  Trade 
Union  International  Congress  was  July  1st,  and  the 
group  with  which  I was  travelling  arrived  in  Moscow 
on  that  day.  The  Communist  International  Con- 
gress was  holding  its  sessions  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  doing  so  for  fully  two  weeks  prior  to  our 
amval,  and  continued  for  more  than  a week  after. 

The  E.T.U.I.  Congress  opened  proceedings  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  of  July,  at  the  Dom  Siyosov,  the 
First  House  of  the  Trade  Unions.  At  the 
first  session  I participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings, tendering  greetings,  etc.  I was  elected 
a member  of  the  Congress  Presidium,  i.e., 
one  of  seven  or  eight,  each  from  a different  country, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Chairman  of  Congress,  and  to 
act  similar  to  a Standing  Orders  Committee.  This 
necessitated  my  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
whole  of  the  work  of  the  Congress,  as  frequently 
questions  arose  which  necessitated  special  considera- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Presidium  to  facilitate  the 
proceedings  of  Congress.  Usually  there  was  a morn- 
ing and  an  evening  Session  of  Congress,  commenc- 
ing as  a rule  at  about  10.30  a.m.,  and  not  finishing 
till  10.30  p.m.,  and  frequently  special  committees 
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were  also  held  till  midnight  and  after,  Moscow 
being  quite  lively  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  attendance  at  the  R.T.U.I.  Congress  was  good, 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  delegates  from  forty- 
two  countries,  the  German  contingent  being  excep- 
tionally large.  There  were  many  subjects  of  great 
importance  under  discussion,  and  decisions  were 
arrived  at  upon  these.  I suggest  that  all  really 
interested  in  the  same  should  obtain  a copy  of  the 
Resolutions  and  Decisions,  ” arrived  at  by  the 
R.T.U.I.  Congress,  as  space  at  my  disposal  will 
not  admit  of  me  giving  the  same  reasonable  atten- 
tion; also  the  pamphlet  by  J.  T.  Murphy,  “ The 

Reds  ’ in  Congress.” 

REVOLUTIONARY  OBJECTIVE. 

One  point,  however,  must  be  dealt  with  here,  and 
that  is  the  clearly  avowed  aim  and  object  of  the 
R.T.U.I.,  which  is  ‘‘To  organise  the  work- 
ing mass  in  the  whole  world  for  the 
overthrow  of  Capitalism,  the  emancipation 
of  the  toilers  from  oppression  and  exploitation,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Socialist  CommomveaUh.” 
This  is  clear  to  all  as  to  objective,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  misunderstanding  as  to  the  kind  of  Trade 
Unionism  the  R.T.U.I.  stands  for.  It  is  the  frank 
recognition  and  declaration  that  Capitalism  must 
go;  that  the  Trade  Union  movement  must  be 
definitely  used  for  its  overthrow,  that  to  participate 
in  ideas  or  behave  in  any  manner  that  warrants  the 
belief  that  any  solution  to  the  Social  Problem  can 
be  found  by  the  co-operation  of  the  workers  with 
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the  master  class  is  itself  a social  crime,  an  offence 
against  all  experience  and  right  tactics.  The  objec- 
tive is  revolutionary,  aiming  at  a complete  change 
in  the  economic  basis  of  society,  from  ownership  and 
control  of  industry  by  a Capitalist  profit-making 
class,  to  complete  ownership  and  entire  control  by 
the  workers  in  the  common  interest  of  all.  There 
being  no  room  for  idlers,  exploiters,  or  parasites  in 
a Socialist  or  Communist  system  of  society. 

The  methods  pursued  must  be  revolutionary  also, 
never  resting  content  with  wage  adjustments, 
regulation  of  working  hours,  or  participation  in  shop 
control  in  conjunction  with  the  Capitalists;  all 
w^ages  questions,  hours  of  work  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, are  to  be  decided  by  the  bearing  such 
measures  and  tactics  will  have  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  Social  Revolution,  in  which  alone  can  justice  be 
found. 

The  position  in  England  to-day  is  such  that  any 
man  capable  of  thought  should  see  that  Capitalism 
can  never  function  in  the  real  interests  of  the 
workers. 

To-day  there  are  over  two  millions  of  workers  in 
enforced  idleness  in  this  country,  many  of  these 
receiving  nothing  whatever  from  the  State  or  a 
Trade  Union.  The  standard  of  life  is  about  on  a par 
with  that  wretched  standard  imposed  by  Capitalism 
before  the  War,  and  still  the  Capitalist  forces  are 
engaged  in  still  further  lowering  the  standard,  and 
this  at  a time  when  machine  productivity  exceeds 
everything  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clear  cut  revolu- 
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tionary  basis  and  objective  were  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed. 

Another  matter  of  first-rate  importance  was 
the  relation  of  the  Red  Trade  Union  International  to 
the  Third  International,  i.e.,  to  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. Here  there  was  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  by  sections  of  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  other  delegates.  The  chief  resolution  called  for 
harmonious  relations  between  the  Communist 
(Third)  International  and  the  R.T.U.I.  to  the  extent 
of  delegates  from  one  Executive  sitting  on  the 
Executive  of  the  other,  as  evidence  of  identity  of 
aim  and^  readiness  for  common  action  as  occasion 
may  require.  To  this  procedure  the  Syndicalists 
were  in  many  cases  opposed.  They  declared  against 
any  domination  of  the  industrial  by  the  political 
side  of  the  movement,  and  argued  that  in  their 
opinion  it  would  amount  to  this  if  such  proposed 
relationship  obtained.  I found  myself  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  contention  that  there  must  under 
no  circumstances  be  any  domination  of  the  indus- 
trial by  the  political,  but  I was  unable  to  agree  that 
it  would  really  amount  to  this.  As  one  who  has 
energetically  championed  Syndicalism,  i.e.,  reliance 
upon  industrial  organisation  to  achieve  our  economic 
emancipation,  and  being  entirely  opposed  to  trust- 
ing any  parliamentary  institution  for  bringing 
about  economic  freedom  for  the  workers,  I was 
anxious  to  see  a policy  agreed  upon  that  would  suit 
the  comrades  of  the  Latin  countries,  and  their  col- 
leagues elsewhere.  I felt,  however,  bound  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  declaration  that  the  Capitalist 
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States  must  be  destroyed  and  that  the  Red  Trade 
Unions  must  work  for  their  destruction.  Activity 
on  the  political  field  would  never  mean  the  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  Capitalist  State,  but  would  aim  at 
its  entire  abolition.  Further,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  War,  and  the  Russian  Revolution  itself, 
have  so  markedly  changed  the  situation  that  a re- 
adjustment of  methods  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  meet  the  most  modern  stage  of  development,  and 
we  should  not  rigidly  adhere  to  past  policies  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  wFen  these  no  longer  make  for 
perfect  solidarity. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  the  Spanish  delegates — 
themselves  Syndicalists — reasoning  forcefully  and 
tolerantly,  but  ever  keeping  solidarity  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  view  as  the  vital  essential.  They 
emphatically  declared  in  favour  of  the  resolution  for 
close  relationship  between  the  two  Internationals, 
and  so  did  I.  This  was  carried  by  a very  large 
majority. 

THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT. 

The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  has  been  a 
fruitful  cause  of  much  discussion.  The  ordinary  man 
in  England  is  asked  by  a supporter  of  the  present 
regime,  “ Why  dictatorship  by  any  section?  Surely 
it  must  be  a better  state  of  society  where  all — as 
in  England — have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
decide  the  industrial,  social  and  political  conditions 
that  shall  prevail!  ” And  the  uninformed  and 
muddle-headed  workman  replies:  “ Why  yes,  of 
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course,  it  must  be  so.”  Sucb  persons  are  gulled  by 
the  supporters  of  the  present  system  of  society  in 
believing  that  every  worker  in  this  country  has  free- 
dom to  influence  the  direction  of  affairs  equal  to 
that  of  the  Capitalist  controller  of  industry,  and 
although  he  may  have  been  a member  of  a 
Union  for  a quarter  of  a century  or  more  and  a 
member  of  a Co-operative  Store  for  quite  as  long  a 
time,  and  have  participated  in  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary elections  at  every  recurring  opportunity, 
and  although  he  finds  himself  one  of  the  unem- 
ployed, still  he  does  not  see. 

Although  he  and  his  family  are  not  only 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  actually 

deprived  of  life’s  vital  essentials,  still  he  is  lacking 
in  the  clearness  of  vision  to  understand,  that  he 
with  his  family,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the 
working  class,  is  every  hour  of  his  life  subjected  to 
the  complete  domination  and  dictatorship  of  the 
master  class,  i.e.,  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  i.e.,  of  the 
owners  and  controllers  of  industry;  and  neither  his 
Union,  nor  Co-operative  Society,  nor  municipal  or 
parliamentary  institution,  is  capable  of  doing  the 
slightest  thing  to  deliver  him  from  this  continuous 
dictatorship.  The  net  result  is,  he  and  his  family 
are  in  abject  poverty,  and  those  who  control  indus- 
tr}',  and  kindly  take  the  profits,  can  have,  and  do 
have  all  life’s  necessaries  in  abundance,  plus  many 
comforts  and  luxuries,  and  are  free  from  the 
economic  worries  with  which  he  and  his  class  are 
burdened. 
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BOUUGEOfSIE  OK  PKOLETARIAT? 

\\  hat  such  a man  lacks  is  the  knoW' 
ledge  that  the  productive  forces  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  world  are  enormously  greater 
than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  world’s  history. 
That,  as  a consecpience  of  this,  if  these  forces  were 
socially  directed,  i.e.,  used  for  the  common  good, 
the  standard  of  life  would  be  very  much  higher  than 
has  ever  been  possible  in  past  history;  but  these 
productive  forces  are  still  directed  sectionally  and 
privately  by  the  master  class— the  Capitalist  class, 
whose  economic  interest  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  because  they  obtain  their 
incomes  not  by  co-operating  jointly  with  the 
workers,  but  by  exploiting  the  workers  through  the 
profit-making  s3’'stem,  and  these  controllers  never 
even  aim  at  regulating  industry  in  the  interest  of 
the  communitj’,  but  merely  aim  at  competing  for 
and  getting  a market  for  products. 

The  economic  power  exerted  by  the  Bourgeoisie 
in  controlling  industry,  entirely  over-rides  and 
nullifies  any  influence  exerted  by  the  working  class 
in  and  through  any  of  the  agencies  the  worker  is 
identified  with,  so  long  as  he  works  inside  of  the 
Capitalist  system. 

As  soon  as  he  realises  the  Capitalist  system'  is 
the  root  cause  of  economic  and  social  discord, 
then  he  will  seek  to  overthrow  Capitalism  in  favour 
of  a Socialist  Commonwealth;  from  that  time  his 
efforts  in  the  union,  in  the  Co-operative  movement, 
in  municipal  and  political  affairs  will  ever  be 
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directed  to  transferring  fiom  the  control  of  the 
Capitalist  to  the  Workers  the  whole  of  industry. 
Capitalism  he  will  fight  constantly,  and  never  again 
be  gulled  either  by  speeches  or  papers  into  thinking 
he  is,  under  Capitalism,  a free  man. 

Let  me  suppose  the  reader  is  an  unemployed 
member  of  the  Amalgamatted  Engineering  Union; 
has  exhausted  State  unemployed  benefit,  is  now 
receiving  only  a very  few  shillings  a week  from  the 
union,  family  life  rapidly  deteriorating  as  regards  the 
standard;  confronted  with  the  employers’  present 
demand  that  those  in  work  shall  be  subjected  to 
“another  f2|per  cent,  reduction  in  wages.’’  Are  you 
one  who  still  fails  to  see  the  necessity  for  a change 
of  system  from  Dictatorship  of  the  Bourgeoisie  to 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat?  I can  imagine 
someone  saying:  “ I am  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  but  I don’t  want 
dictatorship  of  any  kind.’’  The  reply  to  that  is 
neither  will  any  intelligent  person  require  or  tolerate 
dictatorship  when  the  situation  is  such  that  sweet 
reasonableness  will  prevail,  but  the  Capitalists  are 
entrenched  now  not  only  by  actual  possession,  but 
by  control  of  the  public  institutions,  of  the  Police, 
the  Military,  and  the  Navy.  They  control  the 
weapons  of  war  which  they  declare  they  will  use 
against  the  workers  if  their  claims  are  challenged. 

I leave  it  at  that  as  far  as  this  report  goes, 
declaring  that  I heartily  subscribe  to  the  necessity 
of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  operating  in 
the  interests  of  Social  justice. 
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THE  EUSSIAN  PKOLETAKIAT. 

The  Proletariat — meaning  the  wage-workers  in 
industry — are  in  present-day  society  those  who  are 
most  vital  to  the  modern  industrial  system,  the  pro- 
letarianisation of  the  workers  has  proceeded  under 
the  modern  industrial  system  at  an  ever-accelerating 
pace.  Primitive  methods  of  production,  by  the  skil- 
ful manipulation  of  tools  by  man-power,  is  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  machine  industry.  It  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  Only  one 
generation  ago  it  was  the  general  practice  for  the 
individual  workman  to  make  a boot  throughout  from 
beginning  to  finish.  Now,  as  a consequence  of 
machine  production,  fifty  or  more  persons  partici- 
pate in  the  making  of  a boot,  and  no  one  person  can 
possess  the  skill  and  ability  to  make  a complete 
boot.  Production  is  increased  so  stupendously  by 
the  machine  methods  that  the  whole  population  can 
be  supplied  with  the  utmost  ease  as  regards  capacity 
to  produce.  Still  the  machines  cannot  function 
unless  aided  by  the  human  hand  and  head,  and 
however  ignorant  these  human  heads  are,  they  are 
not  machines. 

The  Capitalists  cannot  run  industry  without 
these  human  heads  and  hands.  They  are 
absolutely  vital  to  production.  There  is  a limit  to 
coaxing,  bribing,  forcing,  and  there  is  a strong 
trend  towards  solidarity,  or  the  taking  of  joint  action 
to  achieve  a common  end  on  the  part  of  these 
workers  of  both  sexes — who,  however,  insignificant 
as  individuals,  are  all-powerful  as  a class;  a refusal 
to  function  on  their  part  means  that  all  the  magnifi- 
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cent  machinery  is  out  of  action.  It  is  this  outstand- 
ino-  fact  that  gives  importance  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  machine-using  Avorkers.  If  they  refuse  to  attend 
to  the  machines  there  is  no  production,  with  a sum- 
ciency  of  obedient  machine  minders  or  users,  even 
if  they  possess  but  little  mechanical  skill. 
Capitalists  can  continue  production;  but  when,  for 
whatever  reason,  they  refuse  to  function  as  the 
agency  connecting  up  mechanical  power  and  direct- 
inof  natural  forces.  Capitalists  are  helpless,  gov^n- 
ments  are  helpless,  and  stagnation  follows.  ^ . 
Proletariat  of  Kussia,  the  town-workers  engaged  in 
industry,  including  the  railwaymen,  always  a most 
important  section,  are  only  some  ten  per  cent,  ot 
the  total  population. 

WHEPE  THE  PUNCH  COMES  IN. 

It  was  this  ten  per  cent,  that  supplied  the  spirit, 
the  vim,  the  push,  the  ideas  that  carried  the 
Pevolution  to  success,  and  that  has  maintained  the 
position  against  all-comers. 

The  KED  AIEMY,  of  course,  is  the  agency,  the 
power,  the  machine;  enthused,  inspirited,  ennobled 
bv  the  inspiring  ideal  of  economic,  social,  an 
political  freedom  for  all  workers. 

The  Army  is  composed  of  80  per  cent,  of  peasants, 
who  share  in  the  determination,  the  revolutionary  ^ 
fervour  of  the  proletariat,  but  with  a 
The  peasants  for  the  most  part  are  not  full-fledged 
Communists;  it  is  not  communal  ownership  of  land 
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I they  are  concerned  about,  but  land  for  thernselves 
to  cultivate,  and  to  secure  the  results  of  their  own 
I labour.  The  land  of  Eussia  is  held  under  the 

f SOVIET  Government  by  individual  peasants 

belonging  to  the  Village  Commune,  and  they  culti- 
vate their  respective  holdings  with  varying  degrees 
of  co-operative  or  communal  effort,  but  the  results 
are  taken  by  the  individual  holders.  The  SOVIET 
Government  cannot  go  beyond  the  peoples  capacity 
m the  application  of  Communist  principles, _ but  they 
carry  on  a systematic  propagandist  campaign,  by  a 
great  variety  of  methods,  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  peasantry  to  understand  the  march  of  events  in 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  appreciate  their  position 
as  world- citizens. 


PEASANTS  AND  THE  EED  AEMY. 

However,  the  peasants  are  perfectly  clear-minded 
as  to  where  their  interests  lie,  and  in  every  time  of 
trial  they  ally  themselves  with  the  SOVIET 
Government,  being  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  EED  AEMY,  brought  into  being 
by  the  Eevolution,  and  inspired  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Eevolution,  that  enables  them 
as  peasants  under  a SOVIET  Government 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labour,  and  thej" 
know  full  well  that  the  success  of  any  counter 
Eevolution  would  mean  to  them  the  loss  of  the  lands 
they  now  possess,  and  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
themselves.  So  it  is  these  peasants,  along  with  the 
town  proletariat  that  have  fought  and  beaten  all  the 
counter  Eevolutionaries,  and  are  likely  to  be  equal 


I to  any  strain  of  the  kind  they  may  be  subjected  to. 

But  the  vitalising,  energising,  inspiring,  stimula- 
ting, directing  force  all  the  time  is  the  C0j\1- 
JMUNIBT  PAliTY.  This  is  small  in  size  for  so  large 
a population,  only  some  600,000  in  number,  but 
these  are  tried  and  tested,  those  who  have  been 
through  the  school  of  experience  and  the  test  of 
real  strain. 

EVEN  UNTO  DEATH. 

These  men  and  women  were  in  the  shops  and 
factories,  mills  and  mines,  and  all  through  the 
Revolutionary  period  they  have  been  the  ones  first 
called  on  to  face  danger,  to  tackle  any  work,  even 
where  it  was  a certainty  death  would  be  met  in  the 
doing  of  it,  with  the  result  that  on  very  many  occa- 
sions they  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  has  died  with  them,  not  sacrificed 
in  vain,  but  in  the  maintaining  of  the  position, 
facing  fearful  odds  until  numbers  could  arrive;  and 
those  left  after  sanguinary  efforts,  have  again  re- 
turned to  the  shops  and  factories,  but  with  the 
numbers  depleted. 

It  is  this  fact  of  the  killing  off  of  so 
many  of  the  small  percentage  of  experts  that  has 
added  so  seriously  to  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
The  War  and  Counter  Revolutionaries  destroyed  the 
bridges,  sabotaged  the  railroads,  the  engines,  etc. 
Again  and  again  has  this  been  done,  and  a 
diminis;hing  number  of  capable  workers  is  left  to 
enfracre  in  reconstruction  work.  Yet  with  it  all  they 
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are  grappling  with  the  situation  and  getting  at  grips 
with  fundamentals.  To  wait,  however,  for  Russia 
to  build  up  her  resources  without  resorting  to 
general  trading,  would  take  an  inordinately  long 
time,  and  those  responsible  have  wisely  advised 
that  industrial  activity  shall  be  encouraged  on 
bases  that  will  fit  with  the  requirements  of  the 
country  and  the  possibilities  of  practical  action  with 
the  mental  outlook  of  those  inside  and  outside 

Russia. 


LONDON’S  UNEMPLOYED. 

I am  writing  this  on  4th  of  October,  at  the  office 
of  the  British  Bureau  of  the  Red  International, 
a few  doors  from  the  Strand,  London.  Eor 
twenty  minutes  past  a procession  of  London’s 
unemployed  has  been  passing  in  marching 
order.  The  traffic  is  held  up,  thoroughfares  are 
blocked,  scores  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  are 
in  enforced  idleness,  and  they  are  demonstrating  to 
demand  the  release  from  prison  of  Comrade  George 
LANSBURY  and  the  other  Councillors  of  Poplar, 
imprisoned  for  endorsing  expenditure  for  unena- 
ployed  maintenance  and  refusing  to  levy  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  upon  the  people  of  Poplar.  ^ Naturally  my 
mind  turns  to  Russia.  There  no  man  is  or  ever  need 
be  unemployed.  Every  man  and  woman  has  a right 
to  food  according  to  the  standard  generally  obtain- 
ing, but  as  a condition  of  this  maintenance  the 
authorities  have  the  right  to  put  all  to  work,  and 
they  do  it.  To  eat  without  working,  if^of  a work- 
able age,  is  to  live  at  other  people  s expense  against 


their  will;  and  in  Paissia,  at  any  rate,  this  does  notk 
obtain. 


A WORLD  EXAMPLE. 

In  this  vital  matter  Pn«si*i  is  a beacon  light  to 
all  the  world.  No  unemployed,  work  for  all,  and 
for  millions  more.  Instead  of  fearing  a growth  of 
the  population  they  know  they  can  dove-tail  into 
society  scores  of  millions  more,  and,  instead  of  the 
standard  of  life  going  down  as  a consequence,  it 
would  rise  very  substantially.  The  present  famine 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  two  successive  years  of 
drought  in  the  area  affected,  accentuated  by  the 
devastation  of  war,  and  especially  of  the  Counter 
Revolutionaries.  With  scientific  principles  applied 
to  agriculture  in  a nation  wide  fashion,  such  as  the 
SOVIET  Government  is  aiming  at,  including  ade- 
quate water  conservation  and  irrigation,  even  the 
absence  of  rain  for  a couple  of  seasons, will  not  bring 
devastation  in  the  future.  Soviet  Russia,  with 
Siberia,  contains  not  only  much  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  world,  but  is  especially  rich  in  all  essential 
minerals  and  timber  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Already  Russia  is  well  on  the  way  with  a National 
scheme  of  electrification.  I had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  principle  station,  at  Shatouskia.  Peat 
is  obtainable  in  such  vast  quantities  that  it  is  esti- 
mated there  is  peat  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  vast  station  for  a period  of  40  years, 
obtainable  on  the  spot.  Already  there  are  stacks  of 
it,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  at  base  and  about 
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same  in  height,  and  1 estimated  these  stacks 
that  I passed  would  be  eight  to  ten  miles  in  len^h 
and  they  consider  they  have  only  made  a good  start 
so  tar  at  development.  This  is  one  o£  the  stations 
for  light  and  power  purposes,  part  of  a national 

scheme  to  cover  the  whole  of  Russia  _ 

MORE  PRODUCTION  URGEXTLV  NEEDED. 

I wish  to  guard  against  creating  the  feeling  that 
production  is  satisfactory  in  Russia.  It  is  far  froni 
being  satisfactory  for  reasons  already  given  but 
which  mav  be  again  referred  to.  Inadequate  trans- 
port facilities  consequent  upon  damage 
Engines  and  rolling  stock;  the  fewness  of  skilled 
mechanics  owing  to  so  many  having  been  killed  in 
the  War,  and  by  the  Counter  Revolutionaries , the 
unfit  state  of  machinery  in  mills  and  shops  o\Yiig 
to  damage  done  during  War,  and  the  wearing  out  of 
parts  of  imported  machinery,  which  parts  cannot 
well  be  replaced  except  by  the  original  ni^akers ; 
this  applies  particularly  to  British-made  machinery. 

All  the  textile  mills  that  I saw  were  equipped  vdth 
British-made  machinery.  ‘ I was  at  one  mill  where 
€verv  machine  and  spinning  frame  was  from  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  district,  with  perfectly  familiar 
names  of  makers. 

At  the  mill  referred  to  I noted  machines 
from  Howard  and  Bulloughs,  of  Accrington; 
Dobson  and  Barlows,  of  Bolton;  Brooks  and 
Doxey,  of  Manchester;  Taylor’s,  of  Stalybridge; 
and  Asa  Lees’,  of  Oldham  I noticed  frames  with- 
out spindles.  The  manager  explained  he  stood  in 


immediate  need  of  thirty  thousand  additional 
spindles  from  Lancashire,  and  gave  me  a specimen 
spindle  to  bring  away  as  evidence  of  what  was 
needed,  and  said:  “ We  have  the  material — cotton 
from  Turkestan,  to  last  us  for  the  next  six  months, 
and  we  have  the  workers,  but  we  are  lacking  in  pro- 
duction, because  we  are  unable  to  get  these  repairs 
attended  to. 

I was  at  another  group  of  textile  mills,  where  the 
manager  is  a Lancashire  man,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a man  I had  known  in  England.  This  manager 
gave  me  much  information.  The  occasion  of  my 
visit  was  to  participate  in  a meeting  of  the  mill 
workers,  the  special  purport  of  which  was  to  do 
honour  to  the  “ Heroes  of  Industry.” 

Those  workers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  special  efforts  in  the  various  departments  were 
called  to  the  platform,  and  the  manager  of  the 
works  expatiated  upon  the  nature  of  the  service  per- 
formed; long  service — special  efficiency,  large  out- 
put, steadiness  at  task,  etc.,  and  in  each  case  a 
present  was  made,  in  most  instances,  being  mill  pro- 
ducts, ‘cloth,  and  so  on,  which  would  be  of  value  to 
theni  for  clothing,  etc.,  but,  in  any  case,  it  was  a 
public  ceremony,  where  these  recipients  received  the 
plaudits  of  fellow-workers  and  eulogy  from  the 
management. 

SHORTAGE  OF  MEN. 

The  Lancashire  manager,  in  reply  to  questions  as 
to  capacity  for  output,  admitted  he  was  anxious  to 
turn  out  more,  as  since  the  Revolution,  amongst 
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other  things  that  hindered  high  output  was  the  fact 
that  the  women  workers  now  had  six  vyeeks  froin 
work  before  child-birth,  and  six  weeks  after,  which 
where  the  women  numbered  thousands,  as  m c 
case  being  dealt  with,  meant  considerable  disloca- 
tion. But  a greater  reason  he  gave  was  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  men  refused  to  remain  at  wor 
in  mills,  seeing  that  they  could  go  to  the  country 
with  their  parents,  or  to  their  native  districts  and 
obtain  land  and  live  on  the  produce,  and  so  obtain 
a very  much  better  living  than  was  possible  at  the 
present  time  as  a mill-worker. 

I was  in  a steel  works  at  Tsaritzin,  on  the  Volga, 
where  only  two  furnaces  out  of  ten  were  working, 
most  of  the  others  being  under  repair,  but  two  were 
ready  to  start  the  following  week.  Some  of  the 
furnaces  they  could  not  put  in  working  order  for 

lack  of  repairing  material. 

The  eight-hour  day  prevails  at  these  works,  as 
throughout  Russia.  In  pre-revolutionary  days  the 
working  hours  were  twelve  per  shift. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  this  visit  was 
made  vvhen  I was  with  the  Commmission  under 
President  Kalinin,  on  the  Volga;  only  one  other 
Englishman  was  included  in  the  party,  and  he  did 
no  'public  speaking.  A couple  of  Americans  were 
included,  and  as  occasion  required,  these  were 
available  for  propaganda  purposes.  One  evening  at 
this  town— Tsaritzin— I addressed  tour  meetings. 
The  first  was  of  workers  at'  the  steel  works  1 have 
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referred  to,  the  meeting  being  held  at  the  Union 
House.  The  second  meeting  was  composed  of  oil 
workers  chiefly,  there  being  large  quantities  of  oil 
stored  in  the  district.  The  audience  gave  me  a most 
hearty  reception,  and  sang  the  “ International  ” 
with  more  gusto  and  heartiness  than  I had  ever 
before  heard  it. 

The  third  meeting  for  the  evening  was 
held  at  the  building  known  as  the  “ Communist 
Club  of  1871.  It  was  a general  public  meeting  of 
all  sections.  After  translation,  a speaker  arose  to 
propose  thanks  to  me,  and  said  he  himself  was  a 
metal  worker,  and  he  was  delighted  to  meet  an 
Englishman  connected  with  the  same  occupation 
engaged  in  advocating  the  principles  of  world-wide 
Socialism,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  shook  hands, 
and  gave  me  a resounding  kiss,  and  proceeded  with 
his  speech.  The  fourth  meeting  was  of  wood  workeBs, 
and  this,  too,  was  very  enthusiastic,  as  they  all 
were,  and  manifested  the  keenest  interest  in  having 
a visitor  from  England  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
them.  It  was  the  following  day  that  a group  of  us 
paid  a visit  to  the  steel  works,  going  over  all 
departments,  and  winding  u]i  by  addressing  the 
workers  in  one  of  the  large  sheds  at  leaving  off  time. 

WOEKS  COMMITTEES  IN  ACTION. 

At  all  mills  and  factories  and  workshops  that  we 
visited,  we  were  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
V orkers  Committee,  who  were  in  evidence  as  much 
's  the  manager.  The.  director  or  manager  at  the 
steel  works  referred  to  above,  is  appointed  by  the 
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Council  of  Economy,  and  the  Metal  Workers  Union. 
They  have  a Works  Committee,  each  trade  electing 
its  percentage  on  a basis  of  one  delegate  for  25 
workers,  the  total  employed  at  the  time  being  2,500. 
An  Executive  Committee  is  elected  by  the  100 
delegates.  There  is  also  a Grading  Committee  to 
place  men  according  to  ability  and  requirements,  a 
member  of  the  E.C.  working  with  this. 

If  the  manager  leaves,  they  have  a list  of  candi- 
dates. This  list  is  submitted  to  the  Metal  Workers 
Union,  comprising  all  sections.  Their  selection 
would  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Economy  of  the 
Gubernia,  that  is.  District  Government.  If  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economy  did  not  approve  they  would  make 
their  nomination,  and  this  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Union.  All  chief  engineers  are  appointed  by  the 
the  men.  If  the  v/orkmen  do  not  agree  with  the 
appointment  other  nominations  are  made,  and^  it 
was  added:  “ They  always -work  harmoniously.” 

Apart  from  Conferences,  I addressed  many 
meetings,  generally  held  in  theatres  about  the  same 
size  as  our  theatres  in  Britain.  I never  saw  the 
slightest  disorder  or  unruly  behaviour  at  any  one  of 
them.  As  a rule  a meeting  lasted  about  two  houis, 
and  the  audience  never  showed  signs  of  impatience, 
almost  invariably  a number  of  written  questions 
w^ere  sent  up  to  the  platform  without  being  asked- 
for,  showing  it  is  the  recognised  custom  to  ask 
questions  in  this  w'ay. 

In  appearance  all  the  audiences  were  cleanly  and 
respectable,  to  use  the  w^ord  in  a non-offensive 
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fashion.  Many  men  wore  the  typical  Russian  shirts, 
quite  a number  had  substantial  looking  leather 
jackets  that  seemed  to  fill  the  bill  for  any  weather, 
'^e  women  were  tastefully  dressed,  generally  hav- 
ing a handkerchief  gracefully  tied  round  the  head ; 
others  in  head-gear  exactly  as  used  here.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  after  I had  spoken,  what 
appeared  to  be  like  written  questions  were  handed 
up  to  me.  When  I had  the  same  translated,  they 
turned  out  to  be  messages  from  groups  of  soldiers 
in  the  hall.  On  one  occasion  the  following  was 
handed  to  myself,  and  other  foreigners  who'^  had 
taken  a part  in  the  meeting;  — 

“ Comrades  and  Red  Guests, — 

We  send  you  our  hearty  greetings,  and 
hope  you  will  quickly  take  the  powder  in  your 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  toiling  masses. 
We  whh  your  Proletariat  should  kick  out 
Bourgeoisie.  Take  the  products  you  have 
created.  We  will  exchange  them  with  you 
for  raw  materials  and  other  products.  In  this 
manner,  freed  from  bourgeois  domination,  w’e 
will  secure  and  enjoy  economic  freedom. 

Soldiers  of  the  9th  Detachment  of  the  Red 

Army. 

Moscow,  July  10/21.” 

Whilst^  the  miners  struggle  was  on  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  a matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  to 
find  that  the  Russian  soldiers  showed  such  a keen 
interest  in  the  conflict.  Not  only  w^ere  they 
interested  but  keenly  sympathetic,  and  on  various 
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occasions  they  subscribed  a month’s  w^ages  to  the 
British  miners.  The  total  amount  w'ould  not  be 
great,  but  it  w^as  all  they  received  as  pay  apart  from 
food,  and  wdien  that  is  realised  it  wall  be  admitted 
their  interest  was  of  a very  practical  and  genuinely 
helpful  character. 


PERSONALITIES. 

1 had  opportunities  of  meeting  most  of  the  pro- 
minent personalities,  and  though  I feel  diffident 
about  the  matter,  I think  it  will  be  useful  that  I 
should  give  an  opinion  respecting  them.  I first 
saw  and  heard  Comrades  LENIN,  TROTSKY, 
and  ZENOVIEV  at  the  Communist  Inter- 
national Congress.  The  first  impression  I had 
when  LENIN  and  TROTSKY  respectively  took 
their  places  and  joined  in  discussion  w^as 
the  air  of  easy  fraternisation  that  charac- 
terised them  both ; no  attitudinising  of  any  kind, 
or  behaving  in  any  w^ay  as  superior  persons. 
Nothing  peculiar  in  dress  or  mannerisms.  Comrade 
LENIN  has  an  easy  manner  on  the  platform,  rarely 
talking  very  loudly,  and,  judging  by  the  cool  self- 
possession  after  a two  hours’  speech,  he*  seemed 
quite  equal  to  going  on  for  another  two  hours  if 
need  be.  In  appearance  he  is  medium  in  height 
and  build,  light  complexion,  short  moustache  and 
beard,  kindly  twinkling  eyes,  wdiich  v/hen  seen  at 
close  quarters  tell  of  a lovable  nature.  ]\Iy  first 
introduction  to  him  was  at  the  Congress,  when  he 
was  much  occupied,  but  he  added  he  washed  much 
to  have  a good  talk  with  me,  and  would  arrange. 
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Later  I had  a lengthy  talk  under  conditions  that- 
enabled  me  to  observe  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
tj^pe  and  style  of  man. 

My  conclusions  were  that  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly capable  man,  astonishingly  M^ell  informed 
as  to  the  world’s  doings,  and  especially  in 
the  chief  things  that  matter  in  regard 

to  the  trend  of  the  governments  of  the  world  and 
the  personalities  that  compose  them.  I look  upon 
Comrade  Lenin  as  a man  of  extraordinary  ability, 
with  a judgment  suited  to  the  exceedingly  impor- 
tant position  he  occupies,  knowing  exactly  what  ifc 
all  means,  where  hostility  is  to  be  expected,  the 
nature  and  probable  extent  of  this,  and  possessing 
a profound  knowledge  as  to  how  to  cope  with  it. 


WAR  MINISTER  TROTSKY. 

About  the  same  time  also  at  the  Communist  Con- 
ference, I was  introduced  to  Comrade  TROTSKY, 
and  later  had  an  opportunity  of  a good  talk.  On 
the  platform,  he,  like  his  colleague,  is  perfectly  at- 
home;  one,  two,  three  or  more  hours,  he  can  and 
does  talk  when  occasion  needs.  Much  more  like- 
his  portraits  than  is  the  case  with  LENIN.  There 
is  nothing  of  boastfulness  or  swagger  in  either  of 
them;  TROTSKY  is  different  in  type  from  LENIN, 
yet  similarly  lovable,  quiet  and  kindly  in  conversa- 
tion, equal  at  any  moment  to  light  pleasantnes,  or’ 
the  weightier  matters  of  State.  Fate'  has  rendered 
service  to  mankind  in  bringing  along  two  such  men’- 
as  Comrades,  the  one  the  complement  of  the  other. 
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Comrade  ZENOVIEV  is  wonderfully  popular.  He 
is  a tower  of  strength  to  the  movement,  a great 
platform  man,  and  powerful  force  in  all  the 
weightier  matters  requiring  expert  knowledge  and 
intellectual  acumen. 

Comrade  KALININ  I came  into  close  contact  with 
•during  the  three  weeks’  run  through  the  drought- 
! stricken  area.  I saw  him  under  a variety  of  condi- 
tions, on  the  train,  and  on  the  boat,  in  Council 
-meeting,  discussing,  and  advising  as  to  the  course 
to  pursue  to  full}’  investigate  the  famine  conditions ; 
again,  receiving  deputations  who  came  for  advice  or 
help,  individuals  and  groups,  either  to  the  train  or 
boat;  again,  meeting  the  local  Soviets,  Special 
Committees,  and  Trade  Unions,  winding  up  usually 
as  the  chief  speaker  at  a public  meeting  in  the 
theatre  of  whatever  town  we  happened  to  be  in.  On 
such  occasions  KALININ  talked  as  a father  to  the 
people,  and  was  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  kindliest  behaviour.  Comrade  Kalinin 
as  Chairman  of  the  All  Russian  Central  Executive 
•Committee,  is  aT-  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Govenment. 
He  is  45  years  of  age,  his  parents  were  peasants, 
himself  a metal  worker;  he  has  a small  farm  of 
about  seven  acres ; he  is  rarely  at  home,  as  most  of 
his  time  he  spends  travelling  through  Russia  on 
•educational  campaigns,  when  he  is  not  presiding 
over  the  C.E.C 

COiMRADE  LOSOVSKY,  METAL  \YORKER. 

The  principal  figure  in  the  Trade  Union  move- 
•ment  of  Russia  is  Comrade  LOSOVSKY;  he  also  is 
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a metal  worker,  and  has  lived  and  worked  in  Paris  a. 
considerable  time,  and  was  secretary  of  his  union 
in  Paris.  He  is  34  years  of  age;  he  has  a wide 
knowledge  of  the  movement  industrially  and  other- 
wise. I saw  much  of  him  during  the  Ked  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  after.  I found  him  a very 
helpful  comrade,  entirel}^  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Union  movement,  strong  on  the  platform,  rmd  with 
the  pen,  spending  himself  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pevolution, 

I missed  no  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
situation  in  Eussia;  I determined  before  I left 
England  for  Eussia  that  I would  go  as  free  as  my 
nature  would  allow  me,  free  from  prejudice,  or 
unreasoning  bias,  and  would  frankly  face  the  situa- 
tion, and  report  accordingly.  I was  away  from 
London  fourteen  weeks,  eleven  of  these  I spent  in 
Eussia.  I know  how  easy  it  is  to  view  the  situation 
obliquely,  but  to  those  who  have  any  concern  for 
my  summing  up  of  the  situation,  I say,  unhesita- 
tingly, the  Eevolution  in  Eussia  is  in  very  deed  the 
most  stupendous  event  to  humanity  that  has  oc- 
curred for  generations.  The  glory  of  it  is  that  they 
are  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  they  are  after,  and 
what  it  involves — The  Abolition  of  Capitalism  and 
ithe  development  of  a thorough  Communist  Society. 
'This  they  are  building  up,  but  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  apply  full-fledged  Communist  principles  to 
all  departments,  and  with  all  sections  irrespective 
of  their  mental  outlook  and  economic  surroundings. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  land  of  Eussia,  it  is  not- 
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complete  Communism  by  a long  way  to  allow  each 
peasant  to  exercise  full  individual  right  to  cultivate 
or  control  for  a period  of  years,  but  it  was  peasant 
ownership  and  control  that  the  peasant  desired, 
that  those  who  cultivated  should  enjoy  the  proceeds^ 
thereof,  and  not  have  them  taken  from  them  by  a 
despotic  landlord,  or  tyrannical  Government.  It  is 
a very  long  way  towards  the  compj.jte  v^om- 
munalisation  of  the  land, 

COUNTEE  EEVOLUTIONAEIES  DEVILMENT.. 

In  the  development  of  industry,  the  long  blockade 
plus  the  damage  done  by  the  Counter  Eevolu- 
tionaries,  has  most  seriously  checked  industry,  so 
that  in  some  areas  plants  are  idle,  and  the  need  for 
commodities  is  very  great.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  energies  of  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
town  workers,  and  of  very  many  young  peasants, 
have  been  entirely  engrossed  in  Civil  War,  DENI- 
KEN,  WEANGEL,  KOLCHAK,  and  other  Counter 
Eevolutionaries,  doing  enormous  damage,  deliberate- 
ly destroying  every  bridge  they  could  reach,  laying 
waste,  killing  and  robbing  in  a wholesale  way,  have 
added  to  the  already  enormous  tasks  the  Eussians 
are  confronted  with.  The  Eed  Army  has  proved 
victorious  on  every  occasion,  notwithstanding  the 
lavish  expenditure  by  entente  governments,  and  the 
enormous  supplies  placed  by  these  governments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Counter  Eevolutionaries.  The 
Eed  Army  has  driven  them  all  out  ignominously, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  result  for  those  now 
preparing  in  Eoumania  and  elsewhere  to  try  to 
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‘Government  has  done  magnificently,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  difficulties,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
development  of  industry  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, they  have  introduced  what  is  termed  the 
new  economic  conditions.  This  means  that  the 
large  industrial  establishments  will  be  entirely 
owned,  managed  and  controlled  in  all  respects  by 
the  Government  with  the  aid  of  the  Trade  Unions 
in  a very  real  sense,  who  are  not  only  allowed  but 
expected  and  relied  upon  to  exercise  at  all  times  a 
responsible  guiding  and  directing  influence. 

Another  class  of  industrial  establishment  will  be 
entrusted  to  groups  of  Concessionists,  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  SOVIET  Government,  but, whilst 
subject  to  the  SOVIET  laws,  management  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  private  controllers,  and  it,  there- 
fore, comes  under  the  heading  of  State  Capitalism. 
A third  category  includes  the  smaller  shops,  and 
these  are  allowed  to  engage  in  general  trade,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  SOVIET  Government, 
watching  and  guiding  and  coaching  all,  for  thp  full 
realisation  of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth.  This 
subject  was  dealt  with  by  Comrade  Petrovsky  in 
the  June  number  of  “ The  Communist  Review  ” as 
follows : — 

ON  THE  MARCH. 

“I.  The  Russian  Communist  Party  never 
considered  Communism  to  be  a rigid  formula, 
but  an  end — to  approach  which  many  detours 
and  b^^-paths  have  to  be  used. 
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2.  Communism  has  never  yet  existed  in- 
Russia;  what  has  existed  has  been  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  i.e.,  of  the  best 
organised  and  most  class-conscious  of  the 
town  industrial  workers,  supported  actively  in 
the  Soviets  by  the  remainder  of  the  working 
class,  and  passively  by  the  peasantry,  so  long 
as  its  elementary  demands  were  satisfied. 

3.  That  the  peasantry  should  demand 
security  and  free  trading  is  nothing  new;  it 
is  simply  the  demand  of  the  small  producer 
for  a market.  If  a “democratic,”  Menshevik, 
i.e.,  lower-middle-class  government  had  been 
in  power,  he  would  have  found  a market  in 
the  large  speculator  and  the  foreign  merchant, 
who  would  have  been  left  entirely  unchecked, 
while  the  worker  starved.  As  it  is,  a govern- 
ment of  revolutionary  Communists,  trusted  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  town 
organised  workers  and  the  peasants  of  Russia, 
is  in  power;  and,  while  for  a month  or  two 
the  workers’  position  undoubtedly  is  not 
improved  by  the  new  policy,  there  is  a guar- 
antee that,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
the  new  policy  produces  the  big  harvest 
already  foreshadow^ed,  the  supply  of  food  from 
millions  upon  millions  of  small  capitalist 
sources  will  be  directed  into  large.  State- 
capitalist  channels,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  proletarian  State  as  a capitalist  in  relation 
to  the  petty  producers  of  the  countryside,  is  a 
step  forward  towards  Communism.” 
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Comrade  LENIN,  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
said:  “ Trading  and  Commerce  must  be  developed 
at  all  costs,  and  without  any  fear  of  Capitalism ; 
for  its  limits  have  been  fixed  by  definite  Soviet 
measures,  which  direct  it  into  the  form  of  State 
capitalism  or  ca- operation.”  So  our  Comrades  may 
be  quite  sure  the  responsible  men  in  Eussia  know 
perfectly  well  where  they  stand,  and  by  what 
means  they  will  reach  the  end  in  view,  meanwhile 
it  is  our  task  to  do  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
help  them,  and  make  their  work  easier,  and  that 
task  is  for  us  to  work  effectively  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  incompetent  capitalist  system  that  curses  us 
to-day. 

BKITAIN’S  PLIGHT. 

Could  utter  failure  be  more  clearly  demonstrated 

than  that  we  have  with  us  now ! The  enforced 
idleness  of  two  million  persons.  What  excuse  can 
be  given  for  it?  What  defence  can  be  made  for  it? 
Nature  has  not  taken  away  the  raw  material,  nor 
<leprived  men  of  their  power  to  work  up  the  raw 
material  into  the  requirements  of  life.  It  is  the 
Capitalist  System  and  this  alone  that  does  this. 
The  Capitalist  domination  is  the  direct  and  sole 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  millions  to-day  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Who  shall  tell  us  M'^e  may  not 
oppose  that  system?  and  if  they  tell  us  who  shall 
care  what  they  tell  ? 

FELLOW-WORKERS,  there  is  no  law  made  by 
humans  that  can  hold  the  field  against  this  simple 
law  of  life: — That,  being  responsible  for  families,  it 
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is  our  duty  to  adequately  maintain  them.  Ihe  only 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  man-made  regulations  in 
the  interest  of  the  dominant  class.  Every  new's- 
paper  is  giving  columns  of  dope  respecting  unem- 
ployment ; the  Prime  Minister  and  others  are  alleged 
to  have  been  discussing  this  matter  most  gravely, 
and  the  police  in  Trafalgar  Square  bi'oke  the  heads- 
of  many  of  those  who  walked  in  peaceable  proces- 
sion as  enforced  idlers. 

We  know  well  enough  that  there  can  be  no  real 
cure  for  unemployment  till  true  co-operation  pre- 
vails, and  industry  is  carried  on  for  use  and  not  for- 
profit.  And,  therefore,  we  know  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  direct  all  our  energies  to  the  changing  of  the 
economic  basis  of  society.  But  it  certainly  does- 
admit  of  courageous  action  being  taken  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  working  hours,  spreading  the  total 
w'ork  to  be  done  over  the  total  number  to  do  it. 
Yet  what  have  we  in  the  Capitalist  sphere?  The- 
Scottish  Railway  Companies  are  insisting  that  the 
eight-hour  day  shall  give  place  to  a ten-hour  day,- 
exactly  the.  reverse  of  that  wRich  should  be  done. 
The  engineering  employers  are  demanding  a redac- 
tion of  wages  equal  to  £50,000,000  a year,  and  thus- 
reduce  the  consuming  power  of  the  w-orkers,  md 
consequently  adding  further  to  the  enforced  idlers 
ranks. 

WHAT  OF  CAPITALISM. 

Capitalisml  Its  name  spells  the  most  mi-ser- 
able  failure  that  humanity  has  been  cursed  with. 
And  what  a squirrel  cage  w'e  are  in  ! The  unions^ 
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accumulate  funds,  the  members  feel  comparatively 
secure  against  Capitalist  aggression,  Capitalists 
refuse  to  carry  on  trade,  enforced  idleness  folio \vs, 
•depletion  of  the  union  funds  takes  place  by  unem- 
ployment benefits  being  paid.  The  Capitalists, 
knowing  this,  demand  drastic  reduction  in  wages. 
Union  officials  and  rank  and  filers  say:  “What 
chance  have  we  got  of  fighting  this  now? 

, Our  funds  are  low,  a big  percentage  of  the  mem- 

I ;bers  have  only  had  unemployed  pay  and  not  wages 

for  months  past,  and  those  in  work  have  had  to  pay, 
and  are  still  paying  excessively  in  the  matter  of 
contributions  and  levies.”  Kesult : Compromise, 
reductions,  further  lowering  of  the  standard,  and 
the  thrice-accursed  Capitalist  System  gets  another 
spell  to  breathe  and  reassert  its  baneful  influence 
on  human  kind.  Worse  than  that!  Hitherto,  not- 
withstanding these  repeated  experiences,  the 
Trade  Unionists  have  fatuously  acquiesced  in  the 
conditions  imposed,  and  again  shared  in  common 
effort  with  the  master  class  to  continue  the 
Capitalist  System.  The  real  service  for  a Militant 
Trade  or  Labour  Union  is  to  overthrow  the 
Capitalist  System,  i.e.,  to  definitely  pursue  a policy 
that  shall  hasten  the  growth  of  working-class 
solidarity,  and  to  refuse  to  continue  to  function  as 
willing  workers  under  the  direction  of  Capitalists. 

The  basic  facts  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  are : 
Piaw  material  exists  in  abundance,  and  with 
meek im’ cal  aid  it  is  increasingly  easy  to  obtain. 

.Man  s power  to  nroduce  life’s  necessaries  therefrom 
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is  greater  and  greater  every  year.  There  is  room 
for  everyone  on  the  earth,  and  for  many  millions, 
more,  and  none  need  be  short  of  necessaries  or 
comforts,  if  only  we  have  the  courage  to  undertake 
to  manage  affairs  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
Euling  Class.  Yet  nearly  all  the  efforts  of  Labour 
men  are  spent  in  directing  the  energy  of  the 
workers’  organisations  into  grooves  provided  tor  it 

by  the  Master  Class. 

Given  clear-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  Trade 
Unionists,  they  would  even  at  this  present  juncture 
demand  full  Trade  Union  rates,  and  the  apportion- 
incr  of  the  total  work  to  be  done  over  the  total 
number  to  do  it.  But  if  this  policy  be  not  pursued, 
if  we  foolishly  try  to  faciUtate  the  reassertion  _ ot 
Capitalism,  what  warranty  is  there  for  complaining 
about  unemployment? 

EOAD  MAKING  NO  CUBE. 

It  is  permissible  to  entertain  such  questions  as 
Eoad-making,  Canal  Construction,  Ee-afforestation, 
etc.,  but  none  of  these  even  if  all  resorted  can 
cure  enforced  idleness,  and,  anyhow,  all  of  these 
proposals  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  sys- 
tematically and  quite  adequately  attended  to  under 
any  well-ordered  scheme  of  society. 


It  may  be  considered  cause  for  deep  regret  that 
there  is  no  real  cure  for  enforced  idleness  under 
Capitalism,  but  men  whose  minds  are  familiar  with 
the  economic  consequences  of  a system  ot  produc- 
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tion  for  profit,  will,  without  being  asked,  naturally 
and  necessarily  be  found  working  for  the  change  of 
system. 

* 

It  is  not  only  permissible  to  denounce  this  sys- 
tem; it  is  our  bounden  duty  so  to  do.  If  the 
Capitalists  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  a satisfactory 
1'^  system,  let  them  get  to  it.  There  surely  is  a large 

■enough  field  for  them  upon  which  to  operate.  If 
Labour  politicians  are  sanguine  that  they  can  do 
something  of  a really  helpful  nature,  well,  again, 
the  course  is  open ; let  them  confound  their  critics 
by  the  efficiency  of  their  efforts. 

To  insist  upon  constant  and  adequate  incomes 
would  soon  lead  to  the  necessity  for  definite  revo- 
lutionary activity,  even  to  the  undertaking  to 
function  as  actual  managers  and  controllers  of 
industry,  but  all  this  would  be  in  the  right 
-direction. 

THE  EED  TRADE  UNION. 

All  that  has  been  written  leads  to  this.  It  is 
fooling  away  our  time  in  the  Trade  Union  movement 
to  remain  quiescent  in  the  Capitalist  System.  For 
a Union  to  be  used  to  co-operate  with  employers 
to  continue  to  run  on  Capitalist  lines  is  directly 
against  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  ^^e  must, 
not  as  individuals  only,  but  as  definitely  industrially 
•organised  workers  clearly  avow  our  determination 
to  constantly  fight  the  Capitalist  System. 

THOSE  WORKERS  WHO  CLAIM  TO  HAVE 
ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  EXPERIENCE, 
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AND  DECLARE  AGAINST  REVOLUTIONARY 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  UNIONS,  MUST  BE  MADE 
TO  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  UNIONS  WILL 
HAVE  NO  ROOIM  FOR  THFAI  IN  THE 
FUTURE.  IF  THEY  WANT  TO  BOLSTER  UP 
THE  CAPITALIST  SYSTEM,  LET  THEM  DO 
IT  IN  A CAPITALIST  ORGANISATION,  THE 
UNIONS  ARE  FOR  ALTOGETPIER  DIFFER- 
ENT PURPOSES. 

There  is  only  one  clear  course  for  straight-going 
members  of  Trade  and  Labour  Unions,  i.e.,  to  recog- 
nise that  International  action  is  an  absolutely  vital 
essential  of  effective  organisation,  and  equally 
clearly  must  we  declare  for  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  worn-out  Capitalist  System,  and  scientifically 
prepare  to  accept  all  consequences  that  may  follow 
upon  this. 


THE  RED  INTERNATIONAL. 

I stand,  therefore,  for  the  Red  Trade  Union  Inter- 
national, as  voiced  at  the  International  Congress  at 
Moscow.  I am  unwilling  to  be  identified  in  any 
way  with  the  Amsterdam  International,  whose  ad- 
herents compromise  with  Capitalism,  and  seriously 
hinder  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  workers. 

The  ineptitude  of  the  Trade  Union  movement  is 
deplorable,  chiefly  because  matters  are  allowed  to 
drift;  reactionaries  are  able  to  tilt  policy  in  a re- 
actionary direction,  which  results  in  stultifying  the 
Unions  from  militant  efficiency. 
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The  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  industry  is  now 
confronted  with  the  organised  pressure  of  the  em- 
ploying class  to  have  their  wages  cut  to  much  below 
the  pre-war  standard.  The  employers  are  adamant, 
cool,  calculating,  mercilessly  cold-blooded,  . deter- 
mined to  use  the  power  they  possess  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  economic  chaos  brought  about  by 
their  own  insufferable  arrogance  on  the  one  side, 
and  industrial  incapacity  on  the  other,  notwith- 
standing their  boasted  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs. 
COMEADES,  get  to  it  in  your  branches;  see  that 
your  branch  affiliates  with  the  Bed  International; 
stand  no  more  fooling  over  the  matter;  carve  your 
way  out  of  this  industrial  wilderness ; trust  no  more- 
to  blind  fate  in  the  hope  that  something,  sometime, 
somewhere,  will  turn  up.  Be  clear  as  to  the  neces- 
sary objective,  and  clear  as  to  the  way  to  reach  it. 
Bead  the  appendix  in  this  pamphlet  on  page  55 
dealing  with  the  Bed  International  of  Labour 
Unions,  discuss  the  matter  with  likely  members  of 
your  branch,  and  raise  the  matter  there,  definitely 
proposing  affiliation  to  the  Bed  International.  Get 
identified  with  the  work  yourself,  and  accept  a 
share  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  same, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  an  effective  organisation, 
pioneering  the  way  to  militant  industrial  efficiency. 


LOBD  QUEZON  CHABGES  BUSSIA  WITH 

BBEACH  OF  FAITH. 

Just  recently  the  Press  had  lengthy  statements, 
said  to  be  issued  by  Lord  QUEZON  that  Bussia  had 
violated  the  understanding  entered  into  in  respect 
to  trade  develoj^ment  between  England  and  Bussia 
by  encouraging  anti-Indian  agitation,  etc.  It  now 
transpires  Lord  QUEZON’S  note  was  based  on 
wrong  information. 


The  following  is  from  the  “ Daily  Herald  ” 
under  date  October  7th,  1921 : — 

QUEZON  BEEUTED  BY  SOVIET. 

CHABCxES  ANSWEBED  POINT  BY  POINT. 

BUSSIA’S  OFFEB. 

PBOOF  OF  FBIENDLINESS  TOWABDS 

BBITAIN. 

The  “ Daily  Herald  ” has  received  a copy  of  the 
Bussian  Government’s  reply  to  Lord  QUEZON’S 
Note.  The  reply  is  signed  by  Maxim  LITVINOFF 
as  Deputy  Qommissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  is 
dated  September  27. 

“ A cursory  glance  over  the  Qurzon  Note  on  its 
delivery,”  it  says,  ” was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
People’s  Qommissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  state  to 
]\Ir.  HODGSON  that  the  charges  contained  therein 
are  either  unfounded  or  based  on  false  information.” 

It  then  proceeds  to  point  out  one  by  one  the 
manifest  absurdities  of  the  Note — many  of  wdiich 
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have  already  been  exposed  by  the  “ Daily  Herald.”' 

Hie  alleged  reports  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Third  International  by  Stalin,  Eliava,  Karak- 
han,  ^ and  Niiorteva  are,  it  shows,  manifest 
forgeries,  since  none  of  these  men  has  ever  tuorhed 
for  the  Third  International  or  has  ever  made  any 
report  to  its  Central  Comniittee . The  most  flagrant 
absurdity  is,  of  course,  the  case  of  Nuorteva,  who 
was  actually  in  prison  at  the  time  when  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  a non-existent  ” Depart- 
ment of  Propaganda.” 


MADE  IX  GERMANY. 

Hie  quotation  ” from  Lenin’s  speech  of 
June  8 is  equally  a forgery.  He  made  no 
speech  on  June  8 and  at  no  time  spoke  the 
sentences  ascribed  to  him. 


The  Third  International,  it  is  jiointed  out  in  pass- 
ing, can  no  more  be  identified  with  the  Russian 
Government  than  could  the  Second  International 
with  the  Belgian  Government  when  its  seat  was  in 
Brussels  and  VANDER VELDE,  a Belgian  Minis- 
ter, ^ or  with  the  British  Government  when 
HENDERSON  was  in  the  British  Cabinet.  Of  the 
11  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  ” Third  ” only 
five  are  even  Russians. 


The  Note  then  goes  on  to  trace  to  their 
source  in  ” a bulletin  published  in  Germany 
undei  the  title  Ostinformation  ’ by  an  anony- 
mous group  of  detectives  ” many  of  the  for- 
geries on  which  Lord  Curzon’s  charges  are 
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founded.  Photographic  evidence  of  their  origin 
is  appended. 

This  bulletin’s  ” very  secret  ” reports,  it  is  sug- 
gested, have  also  supplied  some  of  the  false  infor- 
mation in  the  Emmott  Report  ” on  Russia. 

NOT  HOSTILE. 

Turning  then  from  these  forged  ” speeches  ” and 
reports,  ’ the  Russian  Note  denies  one  by  one 
the  charges  of  ” hostile  action  ” in  Asia. 

The  Russian  Government  wishes  to  state 
most  emphatically  that,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  it  has  had 
no  dealings,  direct  or  indirect  with  ]\Ir. 
Chaltopadya  or  any  other  Indian  revolu- 
tionaries, that  there  exists  no  propaganda 
school  in  Tashkent  for  preparing  emissaries 
for  India,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  his  factory 
of  smokeless  powder. 

It  is,  however,  a fact  that  an  Indian  who 
suggested  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
organise  some  traffic  in  arms  in  Kabul  has 
been  arrested  as  an  agent-provocateur  and  is 
still  in  prison. 

‘‘  The  Soviet  Government  must  certainly 
decline  any  responsibility  for  the  activities  of 

Jamal  Pasha  in  Kabul,  to  whom  no  assistance 
is  being  given. 

‘‘^  The  crossing  of  Russia  by  natives  of 
India  on  their  way  to  Afghanistan  no  more 
constitutes  a breach  of  the  Agreement  than 
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does  the  freedom  of  movement  given  in  Eng- 
land to  Eussian  counter-revolutionaries.” 

The  charge  that  the  Eussian  Government  has 
tried  to  incite  the  Angora  Government  against  Great 
Britain  is  ” especially  baseless  when  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Foreign  Affairs  has  recently  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  together  the  British  agent  and 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  differences  of  their 
Governments.” 

SOVIET’S  OEDEES. 

The  Note  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ” strict 
instructions  have  been  given  to  Eussian 
representatives  in  the  East  to  abstain  from  any 
anti-British  propaganda.  . . . The  Eussian 
Government  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  acting  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions. 

In  some  instances  they  may  unconsciously 
have  infringed  upon  British  interests,  not  knowing 
exactly  in  what  direction  these  interests  lie,”  it  i» 
added. 

For  during  the  negotiations  the  Eussians  asked 
repeatedly  that  these  ” interests  ” and  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  agreement  should  be  discussed 
and  defined.  But  the  British  refused,  and  “insis- 
ted on  condensing  the  obligations  into  vague 
formulae.” 

Still,  the  Eussian  Government  “ did  not- 
anticipate  that  the  British  Foreign  Office 
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would  lend  itself  to  using  forged  documents  in 
an  attempt  to  discredit  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  loyalty  to 
its  pledges.” 


IT’S  UP  TO  BEITAIN. 

After  referring  to  the  arrest  of  the  Eussian  trade 
agents  in  Constantinople  and  to  other  “ far  from 
friendly  \ action  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Note  ends  by  expressing  “ the  readiness  of  the  Eus- 
sian Government  to  discuss  in  a friendly  manner  the 
best  ways  and  means  for  removing  any  hindrances 
to  the  establishment  of  normal  relations. 

When,  instead  of  resorting  to  baseless  charges 
for  casting  doubts  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  for  deterring  other  nations  from 
entering  into  agreements  with  Russia,  the  British 
Government  will  on  its  part  show  the  same  readiness 
for  adjusting  differences  in  a businesslike  way,  it 
would  find  a ready  response  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Government." 

In  the  “ Daily  Herald  ” of  same  date,  October 
7th,  1921,  is  given  the  following  very  interesting 
interview  with  Dr.  NANSEN,  the  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer, and  Eed  Cross  High  Commissioner  re 
JRussian  Famine  Eelief  : — 

“ If  Eussia  is  saved  from  starvation  the  un- 
employment problem  throughout  the  world 
will  be  solved. 
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“ Food  is  wasting  in  the  granaries  of  the 
earth,  while  millions  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Russia  are  dying  for  want  of  food.” 

Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  the  famous  Arctic 
explorer,  and  International  Red  Cross  High  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  schemes  for  Russian  famine 
relief,  made  these  momentous  statements  yester- 
day to  a representative  of  the  Daily  Herald:  — 

‘ ‘ I know  you  have  your  own  acute  unemployment 
crisis  here  in  England,”  he  said,  ” but  the  famine 
in  Russia  is  a still  more  serious  problem. 

” Labour  in  this  country,  I know,  is  doing  much 
for  the  relief  of  their  fellow- workers  in  Russia,  but 
until  we  can  raise  sufficient  money — a sum  of 
£5,000,000  before  Christmas — our  effort  to  save 
Russia’s  starving  10,000,000  will  be  of  no  avail. 

TWO  PROBLEMS  COMBINED. 

” The  w'^orkmen  can  see  enough  of  the  effects  of 
famine  in  this  important  market  and  important 
source  of  wdieat  supplies  to  realise  that  it  is  as 
much  their  duty  to  alleviate  the  sufferers  as  it  is  to 
protect  themselves  from  starvation. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  too,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  British  Empire  will  see  that  to* 
protect  Russia  from  further  disaster  is  to  open  a 
wider  field  for  their  goods  and  provide  more  work 
for  their  workless. 

” The  tw'o  problems  are  combined. 
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I believe  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  is- 
sincerely  trying  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
the  situation,  but  I think  it  is  not  capable  of  saving 
its  people  from  starvation  without  the  aid  of  other 
countries. 

The  Soviet’s  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  people 
now  dying  of  hunger  I have  proved  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  The  Russians  have  a remarkable  know- 
ledge of  figures,  and  the  estimates  made  have  been 
verified  by  the  various  commissioners  I have  met 
throughout  the  country. 

” MY  HEART  BLED.” 

The  crops  of  the  peasants  in  the  famine 
districts  are  gone. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  the 
Russian  grain  country  is  without  crops,  but 
the  loss  of  food  supply  is  of  such  dimensions- 
that  you  can  hardly  imagine  wdiat  it  means.” 

Dr.  Nansen  told  the  “ Daily  Herald  ” representa- 
tive of  the  appalling  conditions  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  reports  he  gave  in  every  detail  bear  out 

the  statements  made  by  correspondents  of  this 
paper. 

The  sights  to  be  seen  of  the  privation  of  men, 
women,  and  children — and  I have  know'n  something 
of  privation  myself  ’’—said  the  Farthest  North 
explorer,  made  my  heart  bleed  for  these  bravd 
people  battling  -with  a cruel  fate. 
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EVEN  PERSIA  HELPS. 

“ If  all  countries  work  together,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  Norway,  my  own  country,  is  giving 
valuable  help.  Swedish  food  is  already  reaching  the 
zones  of  human  devastation;  Finland,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Esthonia  are  assisting. 

“ Germany,  with  all  her  difficulties,  is  doing  what 
she  can ; the  Communes  of  France  are  willing 
helpers,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment is  coming  in  now  with  a promise  of  large 
quantities  of  cereals  and  rice. 

“ But  it  is  a pity  that  with  Argentine  burn- 
ing her  spare  grain  in  furnaces,  American 
wheat  rotting  in  the  granaries,  Canada’s  corn 
bins  bulging  with  2,000,000  more  tons  of  corn 
than  she  can  use,  that  these  Russian  millioivS 
should  die  of  starvation.” 

RED  ARMIES’  HELP. 

” Entirely  unfounded  are  the  reports  that  food 
sent  for  the  famine-stricken  areas  has  gone  to  the 
Red  armies  of  the  Soviet. 

” They  are  not  well,  but  sufficiently,  fed, 
and,  indeed,  give  of  their  meagre  rations  to 
help  their  countrymen. 

” The  Soviets  are  contributing  as  much  as  they 
can  to  cope  with  their  people’s  hunger,  but  that  is 
by  no  means  enough. 

” They  have  organised  a huge  horse  transport 
service  which  will  effectively  carry  the  needed  food 
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sent  into  the  country,  c speciall}'^  when  the  rivers- 
and  waterways  are  closed,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
by  ice  and  snow.  Sledges  will  be  used  when  the 
trains  are  unable  to  raise  steam  in  ihe  cold  of  the 
Russsian  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  nor- 
mally 30  degrees  below  zero. 


NOT  GOING  TO  SOVIET. 

” I specially  wish  to  point  out  that  no- 
money or  food  is  going  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  money  is  being  used  bj'^  us  to  buy  food 
from  the  cheapest  sources,  and  our  organisation 
makes  ceiTain  that  the  food  reaches  the  people  it  is 
intended  for. 


All  monej^  subscribed  will  be  used  in  the  uicst 
effective  way.  Every  penny  goes  to  save  life  in 
Russia,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Some  of  us  are 
giving  our  services  free. 

According  to  our  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  every  form  of  relief  is  controlled  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  contributing 
countries  on  the  spot. 

I cannot  conceive  of  any  more  security 
being  given  or  asked  for  by  the  Governments 
or  the  people  who  are  sending  the  money. 

' ” I was  attacked  for  having  allowed  the  Soviet 

Government  to  influence  our  decisions.  I have 
never  done  so. 
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“We  are  going  to  have  a central  authority  to  deal 
with  all  the  relief  in  Moscow  consisting  of  two  per- 
sons— one  representing  the  Soviet  Government  and 
one  representing  our  organisation,  appointed  by 
myself.  I am  responsible  for  him. 

“ This  Executive  will  have  all  power  in  its  hands 
with  regard  to  transport  and  distribution. 

“ The  Soviet  Government  will  give  a free 
hand  to  its  representative  to  decide  with  our 
representative  everything  that  is  to  be  done. 

“ I do  not  think  there  is  much  risk  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  that  way  getting  too  much  influence, 
and  as  it  is  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  done,  it 
will  agree  entirely  with  our  propositions. 

“ Everything  is  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  We  can  do  nothing  with- 
out it.  From  my  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, I am  convinced  that,  with  its  aid,  the  bene- 
ficial work  undertaken  for  suffering  humanity  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 

“ Time  is  everything.  Every  day  brings  us 
nearer  the  Kussian  winter.  Unless . succour  soon 
reaches  the  regions  of  death,  snow  will  be  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  millions  of  a great  people.” 

For  full  details  of  the  Constitution,  National 
and  Local,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
“ Constitution  of  the  R.I.L.U.,”  obtainable 
at  3,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London, 

W.C.2.,  price  2d. 


APPENDIX. 

EED  INTERNATIONAL  OF  LABOUR  UNIONS. 

BRITISH  BUREAU. 

OBJECT. 

To  conduct  a propaganda  campaign  in  the  whole 
Trade  Union  Movement  to  throw  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  on  to  militant  lines,  not  to  com- 
promise with  the  Capitalist  System,  but  ta 
work  for  its  overthrow.  W^e  stand  for  the  Red 
International,  and  not  the  reactionary  yellow.  We 
urge  all  Trade  Union  Branches,  who  are  in  agree- 
ment to  affiliate  to  the  British  Bureau.  It  is  im- 
possible to  carry  on  this  work  without  finance. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which 
Branches  of  Unions,  Unions,  Trades  Councils,  etc., 
are  invited  to  join  : — 

Trade  Union  Branches. — 2d.  per  member  per 
annum. 

Trade  Union  District  Committees. — 2s.  per 
1,000  members  per  annum. 

Trades  Councils. — Is.  per  1,000  members  per 
annum. 

Trade  Union  Federations. — Is.  per  1,000 
members  per  annum. 

ADDRESS:— 


3,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 

TOM  MANN,  President. 

N.  WATKINS,  Secretary. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

Words  by  E.  Pettier.  Music  by  Degeyter, 

Arise,  ye  workers,  from  your  slumbers  ; 

Arise,  ye  criminals  of  want. 

For  reason  in  revolt  now  thunders, 

And  at  last  ends  the  age  of  cant. 

Now  away  with  all  superstitions  ! 

Servile  masses,  arise  ! arise  ! 

We’ll  change  forthwith  the  old  conditions. 

And  spurn  the  dust  to  win  the  prize. 

Chorus, 

Then,  co.mrades,  come,  rally. 

The  last  fight  let  us  face  ; 

Internationale  unites  the  human  race. 

Then,  comrades,  come,  rally. 

The  last  fight  let  us  face, 

Internationale  unites  the  human  race. 

No  saviours  from  on  high  deliver. 

No  trust  have  v/e  in  prince  or  peer  ; 

Our  own  right  hand  the  chains  must  shiver, 

Chains  of  hatred,  of  greed  of  fear. 

Ere  the  thieves  will  disgorge  their  booty. 

And  to  all  give  a happier  lot. 

Each  at  his  forge  must  do  his  duty. 

And  strike  the  iron  when  it’s  hot. 

We  peasants,  artisans,  and  others. 

Enrolled  among  the  sons  of  toil. 

Let’s  claim  the  earth  henceforth  for  brothers. 

Drive  the  indolent  from  the  soil. 

On  our  flesh  long  has  fed  the  raven. 

We’ve  too  long  been  the  vulture’s  prey: 

But  now  farewell  this  spirit  craven. 

The  dawn  brings  in  a brighter  day. 


The  Worker 

The  weekly  paper  of  the  Shop  Stewards  and 
Workers  Committee  Movement.  A real  live 
REBEL  WEEKLY.  Ask  your  newsagent  to 
get  it.  PRICE-TWOPENCE.  Published  at 
31,  North  Frederick  Street,  Glasgow. 


The  Rank  & File 


PRICE— 

TWOPENCE 

MONTHLY. 


A new  monthly  journal 
dealing  with  industrial 
questions  from  the  rank 
and  file  point  of  view. 
Splendid  articles  by  well 
known  writers  who  urge 
the  rank  and  file  to  get 
busy  and  organise  the 
trade  unions  on  the  class 
basis  the  present 
situation  demands. 
A REAL  TONIC 


Published  atjO,  TudorStreet,  London  E.C.4 


The  Role  of  the  Trade  Unions 
in  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  A.  Losovsky 

This  booklet  answers  the  question  of 
what  part  have  the  Unions  played  in  the 
Revolution  ? Are  they  still  necessary  ? 
What  is  their  scope  ? How  are  they 
constructed?  What  is  their  future? 
A very  fine  and  thoug"ht  provoking" 
statement. 

Price:  THREEPENCE.  Postage  2d.  extra 


THE  REDS  IN  CONGRESS 

By  J.  T.  MURPHY 

A well  written  account  of  the  recent 
Congress  in  Moscow,  it  gives  a well 
reasoned  statement  of  the  discussions 

M 

and  decisions  arrived  at.  It  includes 
a survey  of  the  present  World  Crises 
and  Congress  decisions  on  Tactics, 
Organisation  etc, 

PRICE  THREEPENCE 
2/3  per  13  copies  for  large  quantities,  post  extra 

All  the  abai'e  can  be  d-t, lined  from  J Wellington  Street, 
London,  ff  '.C.  Lash  must  accompany  all  orders 


TRADE  UNIONS  IN 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

A collection  of  Russian  Trade  Union  documents 
compiled  by  the  I.L.P.  Information  Committee  and  the 
International  Section  of  the  Labour  Research  Dept, 

d his  book  traces  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  I rade  Unions  in  Russia.  It  also  contains  an 
mportant  speech  by  Lenin  made  at  the  Russian  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

Price:  ONE  AND  SIX.  Postage  3d.  extra 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS 

By  A-  LOSOVSKY 

A masterly  statement  of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  brought  the  Red  International  into 
existence. 

This  book  should  be  be  read  by  every  “ live  wire 
who  wants  a statement  of  facts  and  policy  in  reference 
to  the  Red  Trade  Union  International. 


pricp:-  sixpence. 
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ALL  TRADE  UNIONISTS 
ARE  ASKED  TO  READ 

THE  DAILY  HERALD 

1 

y The  Workers’ only  daily  paper.  Contains  daily 
news  of  vital  interest  to  all  Trade  Unionists 

Support  ‘The  Herald’ 


THE  COMMUNIS! 

The  paper  with  a kick. 

Cartoons  that  are  world  fam- 
ous. Industrial  notes  written 
by  “someone  in  the  know.’’ 

Biting  comments  on  current 
political  events.  A leader 
which  compels  you  to  think 

Price : TWOPENCE  weekly 

ORDER  IT  NOf  J:  Published  at  i6  KING  STREET 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


COPIES  OF  THIS 
PAMPHLET  CAN  BE 
had  in  any  quantities  from 

British  Bureau 

RED  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  UNIONS 

3,  Wellington  St. 

STRAND,  W.C.2 

‘Price:  Sixpence  each 


4l~  per  dozen. 


Postage  extra 


Remittances  must  accompany  all  orders 
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